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III. — Pliny, Pausanias, and the Hermes of Praxiteles. 
By Prof. HAROLD N. FOWLER, 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY (COLLEGE FOR WOMEN). 

In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for August, 1897, pp. 119- 
139, is an article by Miss Eugenie Sellers (now Mrs. Strong), 
on the Hermes of Olympia. In it she attempts to show that 
the famous statue is not by Praxiteles, but by Cephisodotus 
the elder. Her arguments led Henri Lechat {Revue des 
Etudes Grecques, 1 898, p. 207) to say that henceforth it might 
be more prudent to use the expression " Hermes of Olympia " 
than " Hermes of Praxiteles," and S. Reinach, Repertoire de 
la Statuaire Grecque et Romaine, II. i., p. 173, in his note on 
the cut of the Hermes calls it " Hermes dit de Praxitele." 
Such recognition by prominent archaeologists lends the 
article additional importance and may justify me in using it 
as the text for a few remarks. It is worth while to add that 
Rayet {Gas. B. A. XXI., 1880, p. 410; Etudes d'Arck/ologie 
et dArt, p. 68) suggests that Pliny speaks of the Hermes as 
a work of Cephisodotus. 

The two classical texts relating to the authorship of the 
Hermes are Pausanias, V. 17, 3, XP° vt P ^ e vcrrepov ical a\\a 
avSecrav e? to 'Hpaiov, 'TZpfifjv \i60v, Atowcrov Be <j>epei v-qinov, 
ts'xpv Be eari Upa^reXov;, and Pliny N.H. XXXIV. 87, 
Cephisodoti duo fuere : prioris est Mercurius Liberum patrem 
in infantia nutriens; fecit et contionantem manu elata, persona 
in incerto est. sequens philosophos fecit. 

Miss Sellers wishes to prove : first, that the Hermes men- 
tioned by Pliny and attributed to Cephisodotus is the Hermes 
of Olympia; second, that the comparative study of the 
assertions of Pausanias and Pliny must lead us to accept the 
attribution given by the latter; third, that, in the present 
state of our knowledge, everything tends to support this 
result and to confirm the attribution of the statue to the 
elder Cephisodotus. 
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It is not my purpose to discuss Miss Sellers' article in 
detail. It contains many good observations and shows both 
learning and aesthetic sense, such as we expect to find in her 
work. But I wish to take up the first and second points 
which she undertakes to establish, not only because I think 
she has failed to establish them, but also because it seems to 
me that, in common with many others who write on archae- 
ological subjects, she argues from insufficient premises. 

The proof that Pliny refers to the Hermes of Olympia 
seems to consist in the fact that Hermes with the infant 
Dionysus is referred to only in the two passages cited. The 
tacit assumption seems to be that this was therefore the only 
famous representation of this group (Gaz. B.A., I.e., p. 122, 
note). But this is a mere assumption. Pausanias has a 
definite reason for mentioning the group at Olympia, because 
he is describing Olympia. No such reason, so far as we 
know, constrains Pliny. Before it is assumed that he refers 
to the Hermes of Olympia, it must be proved either that this 
was better known than other representations or that this one 
was by Cephisodotus, which is precisely the thing which this 
assumption is to aid in proving. 

Dionysus was a popular divinity, and it is not unnatural 
that his epiphany should be frequently represented ; for this 
is the meaning of the representation of infant deities. (See 
Usener, Sintfluthsagen, passim?) 

When Dionysus was to be represented as an infant, he was 
put in the hands of Hermes. Besides the Hermes of Prax- 
iteles several other representations of the same group are 
known to us. In the Boboli garden at Florence is a rather 
unattractive Hermes with wings in his hair holding an infant 
on his right hand and a caduceus in his left. The proportions 
of the Hermes are heavy, and the shape of the head and the 
general attitude are such as are associated with Polyclitus. 
The position of the arm holding the infant does not seem to 
me perfectly natural ; the drapery is arranged in a way quite 
out of the question for the fifth century B.C., so that the 
probabilities are in favor of the assumption that a Polyclitan 
type not originally intended to represent Hermes and Diony- 
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sus has been adapted by some inferior artist and then copied 
in Roman times, for the extant figure is clearly late work. 
Miss Sellers, note on p. 122, mentions also a bronze at Roye 1 
and representations on gems, seemingly of Polyclitan style. 

Another type, the date of which it is hard to fix, is seen on 
a coin of Pheneus in Arcadia. Here Hermes is apparently 
hurrying along and holding the infant Dionysus, if it be really 
Dionysus, almost at arm's length. 

Other representations may be modifications of the Hermes 
of Praxiteles, but one, at least, in the Louvre, J.H. S. III., 
p. 107, pi., in which the infant seems to be held in the drapery 
of the elder god so arranged as to make almost a bag on his 
left arm, appears to be a more or less independent type. 

So at least four types of Hermes with the infant Dionysus, 
or with some infant, for the child's name has little effect 
upon the type, exist even now. That others, more or less 
independent, existed in ancient times, is highly probable. 
That any of the extant types goes back to Cephisodotus is 
more or less unlikely. In fact, we know little or nothing of 
Cephisodotus, except that he was an Athenian, and flourished 
in the fourth century.. That Pliny puts him two Olympiads 
before Praxiteles does not seem to prove that he is his father. 
The identification of the Munich group with the Eirene and 
Plutus of Cephisodotus is probable, for Eirene and Plutus 
are not popular nor frequently represented divinities ; but the 
style of this group, instead of tending to prove that it is by 
the artist of the Hermes of Olympia, seems to me to prove 
the contrary. But this is a matter which can be adequately 
discussed only at great length and with numerous illustra- 
tions. In her discussion of it Miss Sellers exhibits great 
ingenuity, but fails to convince me, and would, I think, fail 
to convince any one who did not before believe as she does. 

When we consider that the " Polyclitan " type of Hermes 
and Dionysus exists in several replicas or adaptations, we 
might even be tempted to believe that it was the most famous 
type. Then this would be the type referred to by Pliny, — 

1 Now at Peronne, published by S. Reinach, Gas. Beaux-Arts, vol. xxiii., 1900, 
p. 457. See also Rev. Archeol., 1884, II., pi. 4. 
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if he must be supposed to refer to the most famous type, — 
and the Attic Cephisodotus would be assumed to have been 
in his early youth a pupil of Polyclitus. Stranger assump- 
tions than this have been made with hardly more ground 
to stand on. I do not, however, suggest this even as a 
possibility. 

An argument advanced parenthetically {I.e., p. 138) against 
the Praxitelean origin of the Hermes of Olympia is the fact 
that although there are more or less exact imitations of the 
type among small bronzes, reliefs, and gems, there is no copy 
in the size of the original. If it were really a work of Prax- 
iteles, or if it had been universally regarded as his work, it 
would naturally have been copied. But here again we must 
not assume too much. 1 

Of the statues mentioned by Pausanias at Olympia, very 
few, if any, seem to exist in ancient copies. Those for which 
such existence has been more or less doubtfully claimed are 
the following : (1) Paus. V. 17. 4, wcuBiov Be eirCxpvcrov icdBrjTai 
yv/ivbv irpb tjjs 'A(j>poBiTt]<;. Boij#o? Be eropevcrev avrb K.apxv- 
Bovi.o'i, " a gilded child, naked, is seated before the Aphrodite. 
The artist who fashioned it was Boethus of Chalcedon." It has 
been conjectured that this is the original of the boy drawing 
a thorn from his foot ; but there is no reasonable ground for 
the conjecture. (2) It has been suggested by v. Duhn that 
the statue of a seated lady, in the Museo Torlonia may be a 
copy of the statue of Olympias by Leochares, mentioned Paus. 
V. 20, 10 ; but the marks on the pedestal in the Philippeum seem 
to show that Olympias was represented standing. (3) The 
statue of Cyniscus, Paus. VI. 4, 1 1, is believed by Furtwangler, 
Meisterwerke, pp. 452-471 = Masterpieces, p. 249 ff., and 
others to be the original of the " Westmacott athlete " and 
its replicas, as that is Polyclitan, and the position of the 
feet agree with the marks on the basis found at Olympia. 

1 There are several figures which may be regarded as more or less accurate 
imitations of the Hermes, but with the child omitted (see Roscher's Lexikon d. 
gr. u. rom. Mythologie, I., p. 2414; Reinach, Repertoire de la Sialuaire, II. i., 
p. 173), but these are not to be regarded as copies, and may very well prove 
nothing more than the general popularity of Praxitelean forms and postures. 
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(4) Waldstein, Essays on the Art of Pheidias, p. 350, thinks 
the statue of Euthymus by Pythagoras of Rhegium (Paus. VI. 
6, 4) is the original of the Choiseul-Gouffier " Apollo " and 
other replicas. (5) Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, p. 471 ff . = 
Masterpieces, p. 262 ff., regards the statue of Pythocles by 
Polyclitus as the original of the two athlete figures of the 
Vatican and Munich (Helbig, Fuhrer, I. p. 28, Beschreibung 
der Glyptothek 5 , No. 303), his reasons being substantially the 
same as those for connecting the Westmacott athlete with 
the statue of Cyniscus. (6) Similar reasons lead Furtwangler 
to connect with the Xenocles of Polyclitus (Paus. VI. 9, 2) 
several ancient copies, the chief of which are at Paris and 
Rome {Meisterwerke, pp. 419, 491 ff. = Masterpieces, pp. 224, 
279 ff.). None of these identifications can be regarded as 
even approximately certain. Three of them depend upon 
the agreement of the position of the feet of statues in the 
style of Polyclitus with the foot marks on inscribed bases 
found at Olympia ; but the similarity of the pose of many 
Polyclitan figures is so great that there is no difficulty in be- 
lieving that the feet of three lost figures by Polyclitus would 
agree as perfectly with the marks of the bases. (7) Treu 
{Olympia, III., p. 190 f.) regards a head in the Hertz collec- 
tion in Rome as an ancient copy of the Nike of Paeonius. 
The likeness is remarkable, but when one considers that the 
part of the Nike extant, the back of the head, was not visible 
from the ground, it becomes apparent that the Hertz head 
cannot be a copy of the head of the Nike unless we assume 
that a scaffolding was erected for the use of the copyist. It 
is, therefore, simpler to believe that the similarity of the back 
of the Hertz head to the back of the Nike head is to be ex- 
plained in some other way, not by assuming that one is a copy 
of the other. (8) Treu {Olympia, III., p. 225 f.) regards a 
statue of Zeus in Dresden as a copy of one at Olympia, part 
of the torso of which is preserved {Olympia, III., pi. LVIII. 
1 ; cf. Arch. Anzeiger, 1890, p. 107, 1892, p. 66 f.). It may 
well be, however, that the Olympia torso is itself a copy of 
the same original from which the Dresden figure is derived. 
The fact, therefore, that there are no exact replicas of the 
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Hermes in existence does not go far to prove that the statue 
was not by a famous artist, but may indicate that for some 
reason now unknown, statues at Olympia were not generally 
copied. An even more general observation may not be out 
of place. Of all the statues mentioned by Pausanias as to 
be seen in Greece in the time of the Antonines, compara- 
tively few exist in identified ancient copies. The conclusion 
seems justified that the real reputation of a statue — the 
reputation it enjoyed in the fourth or even the third cen- 
tury b.c. — is not to be measured by the number of extant 
replicas. In general, those statues were copied in Roman 
times, which were then easily accessible. Now and then 
some exceptionally famous statue may have been copied even 
though it was more or less removed from the centre of 
Roman life, — so, for instance, the Aphrodite of Cnidus, — 
but, generally speaking, the statues, copies of which have 
come down to us, were either at Rome itself or at some 
place where many Romans lived. 

The assumption that when several replicas of a Greek 
statue exist, we may assume the original to have been a 
famous work of a great artist, is a convenient working hypoth- 
esis ; but the opposite proposition, that a statue of which 
there are no existing copies was not a famous work of a great 
artist, is certainly not true. There is, for instance, no extant 
copy of the Zeus at Olympia by Phidias. 

Pausanias says the Hermes is by Praxiteles. This is a 
positive statement made with no limitations. Pliny says 
Cephisodotus was the sculptor of a Hermes with, the infant 
Dionysus. Nothing shows that Pliny refers to this particular 
Hermes. Perhaps the fact that the mention of Cephisodotus 
occurs in the chapter on bronze statuary may tend to show 
that the Hermes of Cephisodotus was of bronze, but it is 
possible that Pliny has made a mistake here, as he appears to 
have done in other cases. The presumption is, however, that 
he has inserted the mention of Cephisodotus where it belongs, 
until something is found to show that he has not. Indeed, 
the Eirene and Plutus, generally supposed to be by Cephi- 
sodotus, looks to me rather like a copy of a bronze original, 
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though I would not base an argument upon that fact, as 
nothing is more difficult than to determine from a late copy 
the material of the original. 

But granting for the moment that he refers to the Hermes 
of Olympia, how are we to tell whether Pliny or Pausanias is 
right ? Miss Sellers thinks Pliny's statement is to be accepted 
for two reasons, both of which would seem to many, if not to 
most archaeologists, to possess great weight. In the first 
place, when a given work is assigned to two artists, one of 
whom is very famous, the other only fairly well known, the 
presumption is in favor of the less distinguished artist, because 
there is always a tendency to ascribe works of art to famous 
artists if possible. Modern galleries afford plenty of instances 
of this. The second reason is that Pausanias draws his infor- 
mation from inscriptions and local guides, while Pliny's 
compilation is based upon Greek writings of about the third 
century b.c. That the first point is well taken cannot be 
denied. We must, however, bear in mind that we know little 
or nothing of the possible rivalries between different collec- 
tions and different writers in ancient times. Such rivalries 
might well lead a writer to attempt to belittle the possessions 
of this or that sanctuary or city by ascribing them to relatively 
unknown artists. Echoes of a strife between the critics 
Antigonus and Polemo have been detected in Pliny, and we 
should at any rate be on our guard against a priori assumptions. 
The second reason for preferring Pliny's authority rests upon 
two assumptions, neither of which is fully proved. That 
Pausanias actually visited the places he describes may be- 
accepted as a fact. That he read the inscriptions and listened 
to the guides may be assumed as certain. That he derived 
all his information from these sources is highly improbable. 
Certainly his historical narratives are derived in great measure 
from books. The evident dependence of parts of the tenth 
book upon Herodotus is alone a sufficient proof of this. But 
if he derived his historical knowledge from books, he was a 
man to whom the use of books was familiar. He possessed, 
as Kalkmann has shown, not only written historical works, 
but also mythological handbooks or a mythological handbook. 
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Is it to be assumed that he carefully abstained from utilizing 
works on the history of art and artists, works with which he 
could hardly avoid being acquainted ? 

Pliny's work, on the other hand, is based for the most part 
on Varro, who, in turn, derived his wisdom largely from 
Xenocrates of Sicyon. But, interwoven with the Xenocratic 
work are, besides notes by Pliny himself, passages going 
back to Antigonus of Carystus, Duris of Samos, Polemo, the 
Roman Mucianus, and, as Kalkmann seems to have proved 
{Die Quellen der Kunstgeschichte dcs Plinius, Berlin, 1898), 
to an anonymous catalogue of artists. This last seems to be 
a work of late date, for the Pergamene artists are mentioned 
in it ; probably even of Roman times (Kalkmann, p. 232). It 
is in a passage from this catalogue that the mention of the 
Hermes of Cephisodotus occurs. The ultimate sources of 
the catalogue are as yet unknown. They are probably earlier 
than the catalogue itself, but how much earlier or how trust- 
worthy they are, I for one am unable to determine. We may 
fairly assume that when Pausanias tells us that a given work 
is by a given artist, with no qualification of his statement, 
the work passed as the work of that artist at the place where 
it was. When Pliny makes a statement, we must give it 
the weight commensurate with the excellence of the author 
from whom he derives it. If that author is unknown, our 
opinion must be held in suspense. And we should bear in 
mind that Pausanias was not an illiterate sightseer who 
accepted everything anybody told him without criticism, and 
that Pliny derives his information from sources of various 
degrees of trustworthiness, so that unless we can with some 
probability assign a statement by Pliny to some fairly trust- 
worthy source, we cannot assume that he is a better authority 
than Pausanias. 

So far as the Hermes is concerned, it seems to me that 
there is no reason to believe that Pliny refers to the Olympia 
statue, and even if there were, until it can be made probable 
that his remark is derived from a good source, we should still 
have no reason to prefer his statement to that of Pausanias. 

The purpose of what I have said is not so much to criticise 
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the article by Miss Sellers or to prove that Praxiteles was the 
artist of the Hermes, as to utter a warning against arguing 
from insufficient premises and a priori assumptions. "But 
for the Pausanias passage, the statue at Olympia would have 
been unhesitatingly identified with the statue mentioned by 
Pliny," says Miss Sellers (p. 129). That is, I fear, only too 
true, and it is, among other things, against the unwarranted 
identification of extant statues with ill-described or casually 
mentioned works of ancient artists that a protest should be 
uttered. 



